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ORIENTATION IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 



ELIZABETH HODGSON 
Lawrence, Kansas 



"Write a three-hundred word theme about some animal." 

Did you ever make a similar assignment for a high-school Eng- 
lish class? And then did you ever wonder why you seldom re- 
ceived three hundred and one words, and why the three hundred 
seemed to be signs of dead ideas ? 

Perhaps no other class of composition is so characteristically 
stiff and dreary and empty as student themes. A reader of these 
inexpressive and inexpressible documents might well ask whether a 
fresh idea, a touch of humor, imagination, or sympathy ever stirred 
the souls of the unhappy young writers. Yet only five or ten years 
ago these children used to improvise lively dialogue by the hour in 
their games of housekeeping or Indian hunting. In barns, orchards, 
attics, parks, or alleys they would tell thrilling stories that made 
each other late to meals and wakeful o' nights. What ails them 
now? Why is their composition work of such a dead or dying 
character that we teachers sometimes feel like surgeons or under- 
takers ? 

For at least ten years, as student and as teacher, I have been 
more or less consciously seeking the answer to this question. Now 
I have reached the conclusion that lack of orientation is the chief 
difficulty, the great cause of dulness and artificiality. The students 
are not trying to do anything in particular; they are "just writing 
themes." Every week they conjure together a few ideas from 
nowhere, addressed to nobody, and aimed at nothing — that is, 
nothing but credit for one theme duly written. Neither their text 
nor their teacher gives them any real training in orientation, 
although there can be no real basis of selecting and organizing 
material without it. 

Our rhetorics are full of just and scientific chapters on unity, 
coherence, and emphasis as related to the structure of sentences, 
paragraphs, and whole compositions. These disquisitions are as 
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logical and as neatly accurate as a multiplication table. (By the 
way, isn't the multiplication table a beautiful exemplification of 
relevancy, natural sequence, climax, and clearness! Yet it falls 
short of being great literature.) Now, most rhetorics seen to teach 
that all the forces shaping a composition lie within it, in the relation 
of the parts to each other and to the whole. But the predeter- 
mining factors lie outside the composition; these decide what that 
whole shall be, and then the laws of rhetoric show how to relate the 
parts. Anyone can see that there is no such thing as absolute unity 
in treating any subject: what to include and what to omit depend 
upon the author's purpose. The order of presentation varies like- 
wise to answer the needs of the actual situation. Emphasis and 
general effectiveness are not to be gauged by abstract comparison 
of the weight of ideas and the beauties of style, but arise from the 
definiteness of the author's purpose and the harmony with the 
reader's interests and tastes. In short, these questions are all 
relative to the orientation of the composition. 

Before a writer of any age can organize his ideas, he must decide 
what public to address, upon what subject, and with what purpose. 
Then he may ask himself what length and style of treatment will 
serve his purpose best. Answering these questions constitutes 
orientation. 

You will say, " Is that all ? Every rhetoric begins with just such 
a paragraph." Just so; and then rhetorics and teachers drop the 
subject, forgetting that orientation must take place to shape and 
direct every vital sentence of composition. Thus pupils go on 
shooting without a mark, traveling without road or destination; 
teachers go on wasting red ink and weary hours in marking errors 
of detail that will be promptly repeated in the next theme, never 
realizing that the one fundamental error lies in the manner of 
approaching the task. 

To illustrate the relation between orientation and the general 
theory of composition, let us study a parallel case. Suppose that 
I telephone to a dressmaker and ask her to buy material and make 
me a dress to cost not more than forty dollars. I say, "Use your 
own judgment as to all the details, and call up Bell 144 when the 
dress is done." 
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But the dressmaker is not satisfied until she knows my measure- 
ments, my tastes; what designs, colors, and fabrics are becoming 
to me; where and when I mean to wear the dress; what will best 
agree with the rest of my wardrobe. Her skill of dressmaking does 
not aid her until after she knows these initial conditions of her task. 

Idiotic as this indefinite method of ordering a dress would be, 
don't we sometimes assign theme work in a similar way? The 
younger our pupils, the more carefully we must help them to secure 
orientation. Instead of saying, "Write a three-hundred word 
theme about some animal," one might begin thus: "Let us 
imagine that Towser is in disgrace for chasing little Polly's kitten, 
but when Polly is about to whip him, he explains to her why he 
chases cats. Now write the story, putting in their conversation." 
Ask the class a few questions, making them suggest various excuses 
that the dog might give; and several possible endings for the story. 
Then let them go to work at once while their amused interest is 
fresh. They will bend over their work with sparkling eyes. If 
one or two have nothing to write, talk to them individually till 
they get a flash of inspiration. The students will not usually have 
time to finish their themes, but their conception has solidified, and 
they can complete and copy their work at home much more easily 
than they could, amid many distractions, do the difficult opening 
task. 

Of course, this is a foolish subject, but it illustrates very well 
the problem of point of view. Anyway, why not be fanciful and 
light-minded now and then while one is too young to decide the 
destiny of the nation once a week ? With more advanced classes 
none of the actual writing need be done in the teacher's presence; 
and the students can be taught to orient their own conceptions. 
But the teacher should always state the composition problem 
definitely and concretely, and should talk about it long enough to 
arouse interest and set the students planning. Then the creative 
faculties at once begin to find and make the material, and organi- 
zation becomes a simple natural process, because it is preceded by 
orientation. 

One very important phase of orientation, especially with young 
pupils, is making them agreeably conscious of writing for a real 
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public. Themes are often marked and discussed in such a way as 
to make a class painfully conscious of one reader — the teacher! 
So long as a pupil dreads theme day and winces while his theme is 
read, he will never write freely or pleasurably. But as soon as he 
is taught the delights of writing something which the class enjoys, 
he will write eagerly for his interested mates. The teacher has no 
right to read student themes as a grown-up criticizing the work of 
other grown-ups. Unless he can be in spirit a happy, friendly 
youngster, the writer's affectionate twin — he had better devote 
himself to dead authors instead. All the appreciation of literature 
and all the mastery of technique that a brilliant teacher may 
acquire are far less valuable in teaching young students to write 
than is the sympathetic tact which makes them feel happy and 
confidential in the classroom. 

For this reason the teacher should quietly develop the habit of 
regarding the class and the school as a regular public. Themes 
should be so handled in class that even the writers enjoy them. 
Afterward the most interesting ones can be copied in improved 
form into loose-leaf notebooks. These "books" can be adorned 
with cover designs and marginal illustrations drawn or clipped from 
magazines, and can then be placed in the school library. It is 
remarkable how eagerly the students will prepare and read these 
books of their own making. 

Often the teacher can arrange with the editor of some local 
paper to have a column or two open to student contributions. 
This plan has many possibilities for valuable training in adaptation 
of material. 

In teaching narration and description you can use some charac- 
ters and situations in a story "classic" as a basis for a theme. Let 
the class imagine what would have happened if Shylock had 
changed his mind about the party and returned just as Jessica was 
eloping, or if Silas Marner had found William Wane when he re- 
visited Lantern Yard. 

Another interesting plan is to create characters and a situation 
by chatting about them with a class. Then have the students 
compare the various points of view from which the incident could 
be told, pointing out the peculiar problems and opportunities of 
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each. Suppose that Ted steals a mince pie from the pantry while 
officially foraging for the Robin Hood band. How would Robin 
himself tell of his follower's mishaps ? How would Ted's mother 
discuss the deed if she wanted Theodore to punish Ted? How 
would Ted explain the matter to father Theodore ? 

While my illustrations have been drawn from narration chiefly, 
it is clear that orientation is the initial process in composing any- 
thing. What could be more forlorn and artificial than a bit of 
unoriented description? In real life no one ever describes just 
to be describing. Imagine the description as addressed by one 
distinct person to another for a particular reason. Then the 
imagination kindles. Instead of telling your pupils to "write a 
description of a room" tell them to describe the library after the 
children have played there, from the point of view of their stern 
old-maid aunt. 

Judging by my own repeated failures, corrected attempts, and 
partial successes, I think that many of us English teachers might 
profitably devote more time to planning and discussing our theme 
assignments beforehand, even if we thereby had less time for the 
red-ink bottle. There is no more devoted and dreary martyrdom 
than that of forever reading uninspired themes. If we can only 
have some life put into them, what a blessing it is to us as well as 
to the young authors! 



